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A sh^rt-term cohort desiqn is utilized to examine 
college students at three d^if ferent time periods — shortly before the 
Watergate Committee hearings began^ after the h^a^ings endedr and 
after Nixon's resignation* The purpose of the study is to test the 
stability of political attitudes under the) impact of critical 
national events* Data- for this seven-year study were collected by a 
questionnaire given ;on a random sample basis to about 500 college 
students* It is hypothesized that primary principl.e attitudes will be 
more stable than middle range attitudes i^ich in turn will be moire 
stable than topical iSsue orientations'* Secondly^ it is hypothesized 
that the- cognitive^aps (Showing cognitive^ dissonance and/or 
cognitive balance theory) which* explain thfese attitudes will respond 
to both maturation process' and events ;in the political enviromaent. 
Ihe results of analysis of variance indicate that^ despite 
.maturationr all of the attitudes measured display a very high degree 
of stability. A Hultiple Classification Analysis (HCA) of the data 
supports the second hypothesis^ even though attitudes remain stable* 
It is suggested" tK;^t a more complete understanding of attitude 
formation^ change^ and their relation to political behavior will 
depend on the development and' use of more complex models than those 
provided, by cognitive maps* (Author/ND) 
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. JJQSTHACT ' , * 

JPOLITICAL EVENTS AND ATTrcODINAL STABZLTIT t . . • 
WATERQATB AND CfiLtEXJE STUDENTS A IDNGHTODINM. ANAlTSIS 

. " • " ;■ • • •'. • / 

.... . • . -v I . 

. JoffMyW, Ha^ and 'Justin J» Green f 
Political Science' Department ' 
' Viilanova University, YiUanova, fti* 



^ ^ cohort design is utilised to exantfne college students 

at tttree different tiroe poriodaj shortly before the Watergate Committee 
hearings began, after the hearings ended and after Nixon«s resignationi 
the purpose being to test tho stability of political attitudes under 

•^n*s£> It is hypothesized that primacy 
j^ciple attitudes will be more stable than "midcile range" which in tsurn 

■ will be Bore stable^han topical issue oilentation&v Further, it is sug- 
gested uhat the cognitive maps which eaplain these attitudes will respond 

.to both natoration processes and events in the poUtioal enviroment. 
The results of analysis of variance indicate that despite maturation. Im- 
portant political events on the collage campus and Watergate all the at- 

■ *2;"«f«f »efsured ditsplag- a very high degree' of stabiliiy* ' Part of tWLa 
stability is attributed to the generality .of the attitudes tested* Al- 
.thougU significant attitude change was not' found, a pattern is discerned 
indicating the attitudes of the most partisan, the best inforriod and 
those, individuals with the highest media attention were most effected 
by Watergate* 

m.^ u analysis of the data supports the second- hypothesis. 

Though attitudes remain stable, underlyii^ eacplMiatoiy cognitive maps 
^re changed in distinctive ways. A ratner strong Watergate effect i* 
?ted in the decreasing ability of the predictor variables to predict 
arlation in the dependent attitudes. examined. • . " 

^ It is suggested that a more conplete understanding of attitude 
formation, change and their relation to political behavior will depend 
on the development and use of more, complex models than those provided 
by cognitive dissonance and/or cognitive balance theory. 
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' . UndorlTLng tha explaxiatlos of political behaHor la a devoiopmantal iltassr, that 

begins with' xha notion thai^ early on coildren are axpasad ta and iaam political ori- 
antationa ^Eastbn and Dennis (1967)| Hess and Tomayr (1967) ji. Greenstein (1965 )j> 
Son^wnere in tha^ age period 17««25 'OMse attitUGles cry^tall^a into a political caltur« 
al^conaciousAass /"Oatler (1975) quoting Lambert (197aV7 ^^^^ remains relatively sta- 
bla thrpnghont the individual's Ufa epa» ^Itewson an4 wewitt (1969)? Easton and • 
Dennis (1^69) .These rathe? stable orientations stwcTO the actor's* resporise to 
political stimuli;: i#e#^ iscueS| candidates and other po]4tically relevanjb decision 
situations that ixnpinga.tipon him froni^hls environment* Qiv^ these relatively stable 
^ orientations^ intejaQtloz\, pat^ms between individual^ anvi^<^tineni^ and specific stim« 
ull are reasonably predictable (Snith 19t)8 and 1975 ) and ah extilanatory preftlctlve - 
science, of pplitLcal behavior replete ^th models^, concepts and theories is possible* 
In recent ysars this iitax^ has been exposed to an empizlcal and methodological 
cxitiqae* Converse (196U) suggests that orientations measured st;ifvey reseai^h 
: qaestiq^^ may ^e "non attitudes" and further that ci^stali^zation of orientations into 
consistent ideological patteirns rarely occurs in mass public^ Qreenstein and Tarroir 
(1971) support this^ view and propose projective techniqfuas -as an alternative to sur» 
vey questions when respondents are cnildren* Chatler (l969)j KLeok ^97l)s Riley 
s (1973)? Schaie (1965) j Green ,and Hahn (197U) and other have questioned whether cross 
sectional- data vh^ch confounds age^ time of measurement (environmental effects) and 
genei*atlon can ini^orm us about attltudinal stability and/or tfie process by which ori- 
entations are dtequlred* ' ]bi many cases it has been shown that cross sectional results 
haVe concealed rather than revealed accurate trends and relationships • Schaile (1965) 
and others propose cohort and panel designs or a combination of these with appro- 

/ ^ ■ , • 

priate statistical techniques as a possible methodological solution to the problem 
of ^mr'avellinig the process of attltudinal acqulsltion# 

Using these techniques Vaillancourt (1971) finds little test-retest stability in 

■ ^ / • ' * 

« stuc^ youngsters 9-15 • Hgr results^ however, do indicate increasing stability 
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Vith age, IQ and social atatuS* Soaring, Wright & RabinoKita (197U) ^ tlDSting 'and; 
txsing cohort techniques on SRC data for ages 21 ^io^ 12 J examine, the primacy principle , 
(orientaUons are liamed early and reraain^ stable) and find that the evidence sjipport- 
±Dg attitudinal stability is^mixeid*^ ^ey note that though attitudes are fairly stable 
4>he signillcance of their resid.ts ^lies In reve/Ling magnitudes. of change^ far greater 
than had been anticipated. (Sestring, et* al«, p« JU)« In tliis a^aioe ^tudy the authors^ 
find %at within cohorts socio-political environmefital' (Zeitgeist) (bffects. are more inn 

portantu than aging effects in explaining attitudin'al instability^ 

f - • \ ■ ■ . ' . 

Two mora questions , adhere fiimly to the above issues,* *The first 9f these is, \ 

if at-bitudes are less stable than originally thought "and that is the in?)or-b of many 

of .the studies mentioned above how then do we account for the relative predictabililgr 

of ^me foim^ of political behavior such as voting and/or participatory behavior? 

Here Bensfaon (197U), Knutson (197?> and other sciiolars of the personality and politics 

schpol suggest that early acquired and deeply seated personality orientations are more 



stable! and thus tend to better account for behavior than more transient attittxdes and , 

^{ . ' ; ' ' />\ ' ' ' '.^ ■ 

opinions^: V v ' ' ' - 

• «*• • ' . 

^ The'^eeond of these questions is, are all orientations equally as s.table or 

susceptil^flL^ to change? A model suggested by Weissberg (197U) responds to tMLs question 

by argnl^ that "Certain ^litical orientations are learned very early in life and are ' 

highly i-esistant to change while different political orientations may be susceptible 

to continued modification with recent learning being most, impoartant"^ (VJeissberg, 

197U, 'P* 25) • He suggests that both the primacy model (early childhood learninig though 

modifiable constrains future learning and adult behavior) and the recency principle 

(adi^lt learning has greater influence and political relevance) are valid , and further 

that these sandtdLch.an intermediate stage encompassing the late childhood and early 

'adolescent periods. He goes on'^to affira the developme;ital roots of his approach 

/ ^ ■ ' ' ' * / ^ 

arguitjg that broader more general attitudes such as basic political attachments, id- \ 

•fc ^ - ■fir- 

eological identities, evaluationis and consensually held factual knowledge aS*e acquired 



during %hQ pxdmacjr peidid* The ndddle and rcfbency periods are characteilssed by a * 
growing sp|)cificity td.th orientation towards political participatl^on and general pol- 
. ioy preferences learned in the former and positions on. specific current issues and 
candidates acquired during the latter (Weissberg 197U> pp* 27t30)*. 

The above, of course, is only a partial and selective listing of the recent am- 
portant and critibai work. Ifor is it suggested that responsible social scientLsta 
have claijned the last word for their positdjOns, Those who have supported the irapotrt- 
ance of early loaning have allowed for later changes and urged the study of adult po-^ 
iitical socialization' (Greenstein 1968, p. ^53) and those whose work haa disclosed both 
stability 'and instability have attributed the stable portions to tftie effectiveness of. 
early socialization (Searing, et, aL,, 1973, p. 32)» 

It is in the hope of shedding additional light on these qWtical pplitical learn- 
ing questions that this paper is written^ 

m'HOD QtiOGY ' ■ . * ' . • . . 

. The present study had its origins in the attempt to answer questions ' about iihe ' 
intact of college op political socialization. The authors are currently engaged in a 
*7 year l^itudinal dtudy on how college effects political learning. At „the time of h 
writing, "3rd wave" of data has been collected at ar relatively small (5,500 full 
time undargradu'ates) liberal, arts university near Philad^iphia, ' Attitudinai, behav- 
ioral and demographic data has teen collected annually b/ means of *a questionnaire ad- 

ministered to a random sample of 1*00-500 students. In addition, we piah in zhe future 

* '^'^ • ■ ' •• ', - • ' . ' . •. 

to administer persdnalily tests to a random sub-sample of students in an effort to otj- . 

tain Information^^ about .jpoid, coijtrol for tliis important, but until recently overlooked 

• . 2 ■ \ ■ . ^ _ - 

variable. ' As can be seen from the outline of the project indicated in Figure 1, the 

. , ^ropbsed method of investigation will allow the authors to compare longitudinal (co- 

hort) with cross-sectional analyses of change during college as- well as to reintervi^ 

students several years after their graduation. * 

♦ . ■ • • 
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FlCTre 1 - A Model of The College as an Agent of Socialto.atlon Project 
* 0 Time of Analyalg * ' ' . 

i^proadmate Tear ' 7i Senior Graduate (ist yr) Grad (2' yp) tSrad (3 yr) • 

. 6f Birth as " 7U ' Junior ' Senior Grad (1st yr) Grad (2 yr,) • ' 

Eepresenteptl^ 75 Sophomore Junior .Senior Grad (i yr) 

^ • Year of • • 76 Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior . 

'Graduation , 77 .« . JVesnman Sophomore Junior 

,78 -..(,-, Ereslamaa ■ Sophomore 

" 19 - - . - SVe^hman ' 

* » * • t 

3h figure 1, xhe rows represent the developmental paths of our cohort groups 
".labeled Class of 73 through 79 • There are as welj. four oross^sectionsi pictures of 
chaJ5g9 (these are numbered Tj^ through \. Generational change and/or'^ the changing r€i- 
cruitment pattens of freshmen, is* also available* . This is represented both By,the^dif- 
ference between rows and by the differences between freshmen at Tj^* ^2^ ^3 *nd T|j« Ip 
is hoped that the multi-dimensional appx^oach outlined above vill Enable' us to drai^' fir«i» 
er conclusion^ about the iB5)act.of the college experience^ on political learning than«the 

unidimensional approach taken Iqr most of the studies in existing college-socialization 

■ . • i« • ^ * . * , » 

literatur9«^ ^ < — 

^ We are aware, however-^ that within this design the college experience may not be 

*_ ._. . _ _, ... . ... - ". ' * * -> ■ " 

^ . the only effective environmental influence. Events from ^he larger political world may 
r be of greater iir?)ortapce in er^qplaiiiihg variations in political orientations. At the 
same time we recognized j&hat the pxocess of maturatioji may alfeo account fbr\attitudinal ' 

changed We believe we cari partially separate otit the relative" effect of those three- ^ 

■ ^ > , 4 ^ ' . ' ■ ■ 

factors by segacious use of a variety of -statistical techniques. These will.be dis- 

♦ ' '■ • . • . ■ ' 

../ . ^ . . " . ■ ' * ' 

, cui^sed below*: 

.1 ■ ■ 

The above discussion makes clear that originally it was our intention to measure 
only the socialization effect of college. The fortuitous timing of our first three 
Samples suggested that we could pursue our original objectives and also investigate 
longitudinally the of feet of the 'developing Watergate crises. on the stability of col- 
■ lege students* political orientations. • ' . / 

ErJc ■ 00007' 
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Not only* were the IdJnes of measurement vts-a-vis Watergate fortuitous but if 

» t ' . 

I •* ' ' ^ • * 

Lambert (i97i-) (quoted above) is correct sq is the sample • If crystaiization of po«» 

liticai consciousness occurs during the age period 1^*^25 college students should be 
particularly sensitive to massive governmental crises*' We have only to recall the 
- series or events which topk place on American college campuses during the ViemSam War 
^ years to 1972 J to find intuitive support for T>his statement • " 

^ Since we will be examining the^eit^ist (environmental effeptj it is import- 
ant> to know ^^t polii>ical events local as ve^xl as national were talcing place at the 
times we^ere sampling our population* . ,The latter statement points to. the fac^ that 
in investigating the Zeitgeist effect we cannot coxifine ourselves only to happenings 
^ in t/he national arena* Inevitably tHese must be confounded by events taking place in 
the individual's immediate social milieu* Unfortunately at this time;we have no the- 
ories which suggest which of the;se arenas ha^ the greater effect, jbherefore we cannot 
assume rhat national events are more critical than local* Hopefully by employing col- 
lege predictor vs^riables in our multivariate analysis we cah^ begin to x^esqlve this di-^ 
lemma* , 

Our first sux-vey (Ti ) Hbb taken in early March of 19? j* On the national scene 
Wixon's populariigr was high* He had won, the presidency by a la37ge margin, the 36nas 
bombings of Hanoi were supported by a majority of the public, J'peace viith honor", had 
come to -Vietnam and though the protective Watergate doverup was beginning to show cracks 
at^ this point in time the public was relatively unconcerned* On this collegers canpus, 
"^however, for the first time in many years students wei*e showing signs ^f political act- 
ivity* A radical student parly had organized itself^ to contest the elections for stu- 
dent government and its platfoims suggested tlilat it would conf;ront the University Ad- 
ministration squarely and strongly on those issues (particularly the question of pa- 
rietals) which concerned many of the college's students* ^ 

The second survey was taKen in November 197i* The Eryln ^Committee hearings had . 
. '#nded and though the •♦smoking gun**v^was yet to be found suspicion about Waterga:be and 

• • • ' 00008 



the ef feats of the ''Saturday KLght Ha^sacro'* vere topics that sui^faced frequently in 

people^d^ conversations* Qa this particular canpus^ howev^rj ail was optimism* The 

radical student party had swept the field in April l5>73's election and was pr^aring 

• • 'a * ' ^ ^ 

to confront the Tftdversilgr with a' set 'of student demands and the ttiiversity's early ^ 

reactjl^ons gave students cause for optimism* » « ^ 

The ^ third ^survey was" talqen in November 197U« IHjcon bjid resigned, l?een pardoned 

by P^re^id^t Pord and the nation's economic problems were coming to the fore as the 

critical issue of ^the day* On our toat campus all was gloom* In the S^?in& of 197^ 

students had occupied the administration ^^l^ng^ The Administration had struck back^ 

exp^iied many of the^tudent leaders and rejected outi*igrit student demands for change* 

Ind l£*rge most students had taken a more paiesive orientation towaied" University po- ' \ 

• -/wv-: / ■ ■ . - ^ . ' ; ' ■ .1 

The above accoTUxt would suggetet that , our respondents were being exposed to na- 
tioBiial and local events that were contradictory and thus theiS^ mutual effect might be 
seljt^canceiling* This possibiliV must be taken into account when we examihe our data* 

Xii the best of all worlds a fourth sample taken in -^rH 1972 would have been most 
h9l]^fu3ll> An e^lier start could have assured us that our initial measureineht was un^ 
contairidtn by either earljrWates^ate information, the- failure of 1>he McsGbvern \?am- 
pai^, pr the Siias bomoings of Nij^vembeij 1973* Lacking; this measurement we caiuiot be 
' totalXy confiden-t that the data coilqcted at ^^i. is free of Watergate contanaination* 

- ' •. . ■ • ••• • 

In order to test Weissberg.'s ^irgume^t' (page 2}, we will present data^^n the fol- 
lowing political orientations t ' - 

;^ Primacy ?fo(^el - Here we .will be examining a tni*ee question version of ^ 
the SRO iff icacy scMe* Curing the three periods of measurement the scale had m^MmOm 

^ ■ ■* - . , . ■ ^ V • . t . -^l ^ ^-^ " 

coefficients of' reproducability and stabiiily of *8c> and .kl respectively* Effi?^^, 
it has beei^ argued, is one of those at tildes which are learned eSrly and are^ highly^ 
resistant to change. Rotter '3 (1966) I-E Personality Scale, used in measuring the ; ' ' , 
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I (Mmension - intornal/oxternal control has^ questions which at least on uhe surface seeta- 
/ t^ be tapping a dliijpnsion siinilfir to that tapped by the SRC efficacy scale. As far ^ 
a0 stability, Weissberg (197!>) has shown that levels of efficacy ax-e unresponsive to 
either satisfactory or unsatisfactoiy environmental otitcome^.. 3h. addition "to efficacy 
. we will be looking at Party I.D. Ifere we have used the SKC Seven category Strong Dem- 
ocrat to Strong Republican scale* * • * " . • 

mdJLe Stage Ifedel - Here ^we will be exainining two dimensions; Tlie 
first of these is a three question versiop of a liberai/canservative scale adopted and 
used Green {mi) for an earlier studj^. This scale ^is designed to measure the de- • 
•gree to which people either favor or oppose change. Thus it defines-,* conservative as ' 
. one who- perceives change as unnecessaiy, prejCers things the way they are rather than 
the way they might , be and sees the past rather than the future, as the "best" time. 
Second, we will be examining a Beer Identity scale created for this research which at-", 
^tempts to tap the degree to which a^-young person identifies ^th and takes his behav-'^ 
xoral cues from his peers rather than "family, 'professors or other individual or groups 
in his social .milien." Ife feel this may be parljicularly useful, in separating national 
. . political events frbm local ones. Both the I/C and Peer ID scale were exposed to Gut- 
man procedijres and neither dropped below rainimal acceptable crii^ria for reproducibility 
tod scalability^ 

* . ' Recency Model - To test, this model we'will examine the respondent »s • 

is an ongoing research^ and each suc- 
ceeding cohort is therefore less likely to have been old enough to vote in 1972 we de- 
Uberately did not aslt who respondents had voted for. Thus' i.t is pro^iable that in the 
cbsses of "7U»- and "75" we are tkpping a combinaUon ol: behavior and/or attibicbs where- 
•~ as in the classes of "76", "77" and "78's" Freshmen we are meaiirmg~a remembered opin- 
jLonj rather than a behavior. . .. - 

o THE DATA . " ' • / " . . 



On the -basis of the earlier theoretical discussion we plan to test the following 
£ hypotheses f V. , . • ^ - ' • • 

- .'■ • ■ • ^ ' 00010.. • } '^^ ■ 
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* 1» Irregardl0ss of the degree of attltudlnai stability/instability displayed 
^in^^this sainple^ primacy prdLnciple^attitudes vill be-'more stable than middle range at-* 
titudas vliicH in turn viil be more stable than orientations classified under th^ 

• cenpy^rinciple* • \ ^ 

2* We would expect that the attitudes of individuals displaying the strongest 

.. . . t 

partlsansnlp are more likely to be stable while those more exposed to media jand having 

•more infomation are more likely to change • 

3* We would expect that if orlentaidons towards a political object remain st^* 

C bie despite a change in the valence of the information received about the^ political 

oljjectr some 'Other element (s> of the- explan§itory mddel will jbe revised in order to re« 

store the model^s balance* 

\ We wduld expect thait ilregardiess of either the degree of attitudinal 

^- • , ■ ,^ J / • . ■ 

aMlity/instabilil^ displa^d by our cohorts or of th? source of environmental pres- 

sure to changejwie underlying ejcpianatoiy patterns of indiridalsV orientations will 

vary. , - . 

^ ^ ,,'In order to test the significance of ifitra-<5ohort attitudinal variation wo are 

using^ analysis of variance* manipulating the data we can examine the significance 

of changes across all' three times of analysis or between any tw consecutive periods^ 

Purtheri by examiriing sub-popul^ions of each cohort, i«e*, .strong partisan va. weak, • 

Republicans vs* Democrats, thdse with high media escpo sure vs« those with low, etc*^ 
. ' - 1 — . . ^ ■ ) . - • 

* we may discover the patterning of attitudinal stability/instability* If, however, lo- 

^al. and national Zeitgeist ^f facts are cancel^jog each other or the prLmapy principle 
is dominant, analysis of variance which acc^ounts for intra-<5ohort variation will- reveal 
• littlce significsmt change* . \ . ' , 

Multiple Classification Analysis ^ICA) (Andrews, Morgan and Sonquist,. 196?) a 
multivariate statistical technique which unlike Regression Analysis, makes few kssump« 
tLons' about th^i "orderliness or the linearity of ^data will be employed to examine the' ► 

* ♦ . ' * 

patterns of causation which account for attitvjdinal variatibn within each time frame ' 

: 00011 ^ \ 
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• of each cohort* We will be looking at two MdA statistics: 1) The 3ata coefficie^its 
whlcH disclose- tiie intra-cohort changing pattezHs of attitode causation and- 2) which 
will- indicate the changing degree to which we can predict any -attitude ♦at time Tj^, 
^ , or T^* . : ' 

. ' ' Throughout the 'examination of tlie data that follows the reader should note that 
as we suggested earlier^ 1:)ased on our cohort methods^^ we find that college classes are 
unialike* Jnter**cohort differences in mean scores on our attitudinal dimensionsj in de«« 
, . gree of stabiiJLtgr/TJistability anpl on direction of* change are the rule rather than the 
exception* this is not to say that no piattems exist "but rather to draw attention to 
thQ fact that at least among this sample^ patterns of self recruitzt^ertty changing "Qx&j^ 
varsity recru|,tment criteria^ chance and generational variation ccHnbine to generate 
Freshman classes that j^hough th^ somewhat resemble each other are in no sense x>f the 
word "identical"* We shall examine data supporting these statements, below* 

The Besults of Analysis of^Varian<Se * ' - 
Tables lA through IE tabulate the results df an analysis variance perfoimed on 
each of our attitudinal dimensions^ .Efficacy> Idberalisirv'Conservatismj Party ID, Peer 
ID and Candidate Preference in '72" for each of our^cphortsj the classes of "7U% ,**7^.V 
" "76" and "77% In addition we, have exaniined severail -sub populfi^tionss Variation in 
Information Level /* Cognition (bog) 7> Attention to Radio and T7 News ^lledia Attentio^ . 
(Med Att) J^^ Partisanship /^Strong Democrats^^Iton-Partisan, Strong Kepubiicans (Dem Part, 
Won Part, Rop Part)^7, Party Loyally /fDemocratic — Independent and Repubxican (Dems, 
Inds Reps)_7and Candidate Preferre^d J.n "72"^/lteGoverh, IflLxon (McG, JBdk)^/ for each of - 
our three jrear cohorts the classes of **75" and w76"» We have provided the "F" i^tio ^ 
and significance level across all three time periods and also the "F" ratio where it 

was significant at tSxe .05 level across either Tj^ - T2 or T2 T^» 

* ' . ' . . * 
A thorough look at all these figures provides strong support for either of two ^ 

' ^ '/^ ' . ' ■ \ . ^ ■■' 

ai^gtiments* The first of. these is that the primacy theorists are. indeed porrect^ Most 

^ politically relevant orientations are learned early in life and remain relatively sta- 
^ bie thereafter* Ovex* the three year span of our research despite earth shaldLng aventfl 

i I- '00012 .: ' 
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"in ttto national arena, xYiq contlnuecJ maturation of our college students, their ex- 
posure to a now social ianviroment, now peers, new attitudes and new infoimation dur- 
ing a particularly exciting period of campus life, thgre are few significant changes 
in lihis group's political orientations. Not even the recency principle holds vp in 
'^^-^fethis sample* Preference in "TS" which accoa-^ng to recency theory is the likeliest 
candidate for instability is at least as stable as efficacy which according to the 
primacy principle should- be least likely to vary. Only one significant variation in 

V p .1 - . . . - . . 

Party ID occurred ^d perhaps rather uneJcpactedly and ^expxainably Peer -D) increased 

^ . * • e ' . .. . • ■ 

significantly 'in \h0 Classes of ,"7U" and "76^#. \ ' - * • 

Thd second of these argmnents is one wo have mentioned earlier; the rather strong 
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possiblliiqr tihat national and local events of^^^i contradictory nature are self cancel- ' 
tS^S^and what remains are the attitudinal sets our respondents^ had before ail these 
experiences occurred* ' ■ ^'C:'^'^'^:-::^ 

Given these overall tendencies towards stabiUty \l^hap«;;^^i^^^ look ,at the var- 

iations will give us a better sense of what might be od|^rriiagf»^l Alt hough ionly\3 of. the 
changes on Table lA (Efficacy) are significant (Class of^ »!^'«^ lte Cog T, to T- and 
Class of "75" Wixon and IfeGoverii Suppi>rters, T, to Tp) th# patterns of change are "worth 
noting. In both. cohorts, "TS" and "7i6», those xiith high levels of i^oimation, media 
attention, strong Democratic partisanship and Democrats^- Slikde^ sup- 
porters (excluding McGovern supporters in "76" j have lower levels of efficacy at time 
Tg followed by an increase at time Ty Those with middle levels of inf 03*iation, low me- 
dia attention, non partisan. Republican partisansnip and liixon supporters show a stead- 
ily rising level of efficacy* Chly those respondents with low levels of ini'oimation • 
show a steady decrease in efficacy* - ' . ' 

Although these patterns are less clear and stable in" the case of Idbdiralism/ 
Conservatism, Party & Peer ID they nevertheless persist to scirae degree. In general 
stronger pat-tisans with higher information and greater media attention display the? 
broken line tending either down or up at T«^and rettiwiing to near T. levels at T,* 
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iimong the non parl^tsans, RbpubUcan Partisans, or thoso with lower media attention*or 

...,.<» ■ ° •. * ■ ■ > 

loss information^ the 'direction of change is either continously tip or down or follows 
an ixp-down pattern that is the reverse of the former group* ^ 

The fact that the figiires on which these patterns are based are non significant 
makes theorising about this data quite difficult* 3h drder to tiy and'ma!ce|' sense of 
these we tried several techniques including multi-dimensional cross tabulations and 
regression an^ysis on each of our cohorts • Kb clear consistent explanatoiy -pattern 
emerged* In some cases Infomatlon played the dominant explanatory role, in others it 

was partisanship or media attention* Clearly partisanshipi information and media at- 

. • • ^' " • - ^ • . — ^ - . • ■ - 

^ tention are operant factors but at this point in our research we are unable to ordfi?^, 

■ ^ .■ 

-then*' zh:r''\» / . ' ' • ■ ^ ' - '\ " 

Althotjjgh our analysis of variance technique which measures the significance of i 
intra^cohoH chax^ge has indicated h^h stability it is possible that our ISiltiple 
Classifipat^W Analysis (MCA) which discloses the explanatory patterns of the variance 
at^ each time through T^) ^r ea^ cohort, may provide us with more infoiroation and 
understanding* Tables 2 (A through tf) through 5 (A through D) trace the^hanging ex- 
" planatory patterns for each attitudlnal ^dimisnsion |or Cohorts "75% «76» and "7t"» In 

^ .addition we examine generational difference (or in our case more likely the sik3fting 
patterns of admission criteria) by comparing the explanatory patterns for^^each of three 
successive Ilreshman. classes ("76",,.?77" and "78«)# At the top of each table is the 
cohort label followed by the dependent variable being examined^ Next we indicate the 
time of examination Ti through €he college class at that time, (Freshman^ Sophomore, 
Junior or Senioi?) and the mean score for that class along the dimension being examined* 
Along the left hand column are the List of Predictor variables • The reader should 
note l^q.t for Er,eshman we have used a shortei^ list of predictors* Our rationale here 
is that Freshmen newly arrived on campus have- not been^eacposed to our collegiate vaSr- 

• tables long enough to be affected bur them* One other variation needs to be commented " 

upon, W# hwe included Parental Social Urust at times Tg and To and excluded it from 

' > ■ ' 

time TjL». %e reason for this exclusion is that the scale /was changed after the first 
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* • • * 

purwjr and consequently va* would not. be meaeurlng the' same dimensioh that exists* 

^ ■ , - ■ ■ * - ' ■ . 

at Tg and This varlabXe^ which meets all Outtman criteria,' laoasures the degree 
to which parents indicate to their children whether the developing child's social en- 
vironment is somqfthing to be feared or Urusted^^ ' ^ 

The coefficieijits in each column are Beta's^ These are ideally designed for our 

■ i ' • • -fc ■ , ■ ■ ■ . 

purpose*^ Beta does not indicate the association between a precULctor and the depend- 
. ent ^variable but. rather the Beta list indicates the ranking of each predictor in terms 
of its ability to predict the dependent variable after adjusting for the effects of 
all other predictors* Bsta^ howeverj does not give the % of variance explained^ At ^ 
the bottom of each column is This figure is the proportion o;C thq total , yar^ 

iance in the dependent variable" eaqplained by atl the predictors tak,en together and 
corrected for the* degrees of freedom* ,Bty comparing columns (we -nave numbered and put 
in parenthesis next to the Beta score the^ first four predictors in order of their im^ 
portance) we ban examine the changing patterns of cJausation aiid relative ability of * 
thMe patterns to predict variation in the dependent variable* It is oiir thesis^ 
which we will discuss more t^lijj below that unmeasured erivironmentai effects can .be 
thought of as missirig predictors and' thus as a given predictor list loses its pre- *" 
, dictive abililgr it ±§ due^ to something occurring in the social enviroment* In our , 
. case since we are in part accounting for the college effect (predictors 10-13 ) we, 
believe Vlatei^ate is that environmental event* ' . 

The last table in this series^ Table 6^ indicates the relationships for each 
of our dimension^f^ each of oijr cohorts at each time (Tj^ - Tg T^) they were meiis- 
ured* 

• " , • . ' ' ' ' ^ <f ■ 

An examination o^ the I©A tables makes it clear that although the patterns which 

* • t} . > , * - 

explain the dependent variable are not identical for any two cohorts or any depend- 
ent variables there a^e certain sixoilarities* The most important of these is that 
there ^are startling alterations i^ the explanatory pat^tems of the predictor vapriables 
for all cohorts *f or all orientations from times Tj^ to Tg and from Tg to T and it is 
Q I these Alterations we will discuss below# 
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Bsforo procaeding to t'hls •x«mination v« aftould note that Prodlietors 1-9 hm 
Jjeen discussed elsewhere oiy their titles are self oxplanatoiy. It is necessary, how- 
•Vor, to .explain what the collegiate predictors 10-13 were designed to measuM* 
diTlsiqn we mean, 'is the student enrolled in the college of liberal Arts, Ihgineorlijg, 
Commerce aftd Finance or Nursing. These» divisions seem to effect students' lives when 
^ . they aare Sophomores and beccme more neaningiVjl in their Junior and Senior years.' 

asked' students whether they lived; on caaipus, off caii3)us - either alone or with other, 
students - or\«t home with parents or relatives. Our thinking was that on xhe one 
hand students irho go on living at home have parentally acquired attitudes, continual- 
ly reinforced ^spite their exposure to ail that goes on in'^he college envl'ronaent* 
Cki the pther haiid given the fact that the college we are examining continues to act 
^ in •»Ioco-parentls«» the kind of student who chooses to lire off campus would be quite'' 
different froa.t^ose who iiw in dopnitories. We ^sked students abouf their lixiiiig- 
ness to liake pari in a public demonstration tin thlB cairqpus if it conceded an issue 
Important to studlpnts. At tneir Institution thi? behavior involves the risk of ex- 

pulsion thus we f^ei we are measuring some degree of ctfiranitmenii' to anoadc fonns of 
poUtical activity. Finally we asked tha student to subjectively rank the faculty on 
a liberal/Conservative scale. Our reasoning here was that students' views might be 
lirilcecl'to their perceptions of the faculties' point of view. • 
. - EFFICACT ' ' * ^ . 

An examinati^h of the classes of and ••76'' (Tables 2A and 2B) at 01 (?re- 
Watergate) reveaia that although. the eacplanatory patterns for each cohort are some- 
what difflirent they' se.e»\t&' revolve around the same variables SES, Cognition, 
Idberalian/Conservatiam and" P&rty ID. In the case of the class of "75«, because we 
are examining Sophomores, college variables begin to enter the ejq)lanatory picture. 
Ifere division is the college predictor. A pattern similar to that of •»76»«'» Freshmen 
. continues to hold for Freshman at T2 (Class of •'77'' - Table ?C) except*that'usii« 
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the same list o;^ predictors our abiiitar to predict efficacy has decreased sharply^ 
As discussed earlier ve attribute this decreasing predictive ability to a wiesixig 
precKLctor, the Watergate efl'ect, that is operant at ^g*** 

"Hhen we oxaraine tlma Tj, for tho class of "75" snd "7t>" (TabXes 2A and 2B) ve 

. ^ ^: . 

notice important changes .in the pattoming of pre^c?x)ra particularly for '75 'a" Juniors. 
The Sbphomores of "76** chang^e jLess ttian the Ormlors iDf "7i>** but they, like the EVesb^ - 
mon of "77", also show the effects of Wate?:^ate5 our al^ility to predict their , effica9y 
is Zero# Only for "75^9" Juniors "can we, increasingly predict efficacy* This was not 
^ uno3cp^ctod^ The Juniors of "7!>^ were this, University's They pro-* 

V^dedit^e le^^^^ and the mass support for the radical student j)arty mentioned 
V above*! They led the cbrive for parietals and it was ^ they lAio, become most disillu^ 
sionedlby the time they became Sojaiors at "time T^^ We 
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would, therefore, expect the 
efficacir level of this class' despite Watergate to' becoiae mojre predictable at T^# 
This is i^at occurs and as might have been anticipated the most important variable in 
predictiing efficacy is the willingness of "75 's" Juniors to parfeicipato . in a student 
. demonstration* - / - 

At T^ the effect of Watergate has "lessened gind as. a result bur abililgr to pre-* , 
diet efficacy increases amorjgst "76*s" Juniors and "77 *s" Sophomores although once 
again the^oxplanatoiy patterns continue to change as students mature and other sb-» 
cial forces inlluence their lives. As e3cpected our 575'^ Seniors as a result of. their 

failures to achieve their acldvlst goals beccane less predictable* 

. ° ■ «i ' ' 

It would appear that the class most shattered by Watergate is "78's" 5tesbmen* 

Even tlxJUghlffatergate has ended we are unable "to predict either their efficacy or 

as we shall see below their Llberalism/Conseirvatism* \^ 

LIBERAHStt/CONSEttVATlSM ' " * . ; ' 

This dimension behaves much like efficacy* The pattern^ of causation among rVesh«« 

men "7o" (Table J uninfluenced by Watei^ate is famiijiar to political scientists', . 

i/C 7S*iation is a function of Party 13), SES and Father's Party ID* ^ The IVe^Wateigate 

Sophomores of "73" (Table 3A), she* the effefet.of the college influences that made 
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^hom jtm acxivisu class* The two strongest preditjtors of "75^ s** Sophomores are faculty 
1/C Cin this case a high correlation between student liberals and perception of the 
facuity as liberal) and, '^nce again, their willingness to participate in anomic polit-^ 
ica3| behavior* Xhe Ereshmen at "Tg" (Table 30) (the Class of '»77") are effected by 
Wat^rga-ce in wo ways* In the first of thes^^rtedia attention has becone an important 
prejtJictor and in the second txe can no longer predict any of the variation in levels of 
libjeraiisra/Conservatism* The latter effect Hp+ds for Juniors and is almost as true for 
the Sophomores At Tg* Qnpe again we suggest ^that the missing predictox*, Watergate^ ac- 
counts for our failure to predict l/Om This ^||i;iggestion is' supported when we examine 



Seioiors, Juniors and JSophomores at T^ '(Tableer^^> 3B and* 30) * In all t^ee cases 
ti^tergateJs conclusion allows, us to better pa^^ejjict, albeit to a varying degree,Vjthe 
; liberal-conservative dimension* The lone exc^^ion to ^his pattern is, as mentioned 
earlier «78^3" Ereshmen (Table 5D)* 4 . 

PARTY id" " , \ * . V 

Of all thefattitudinal dimensions in the political science literature,, Party ID 

' ' " ' , ^ ' ' ' * / ■ ' . . . • 

is generally considered not only the most stajjle but also the most predictable* It is 

learned early^. the numbers of ^young people, expressing an identity increa^^es witVsige - 

It ■ ^ K ' . - 

and its relationship to social background factors - Father-'s I^rty ID, SES, etc* and 
other attitudes is thought to be well understood*^ Our MSA analysis provides support 
for these views* An examination of each of our rVeshmaix classes (Tatbie UD) indicates 
a relatively stable pattern of predictors at all three times of Measurement* Family 
Factors, Father's Party ID, SES and the addition of Parental Social T^ust in the case • 
Of "78 «s" Freshmen are most important in explaining tjie Pfeurly ID of newly entered 
Freshmen* This pattern hol<|s despite the fac^^at the paaHgr Ipy^ td.es of each group - 

, vary significantly* Moreover, in each of. our cohorts,, Party ID is stable, and increas- 

\\ ' ■ ■ " ' *'• 

"ing^ly predictable. There is no obvious Watergate effect here. Though the lower levels 
of predictability at T-j, are probably attributable to nomal development patterns, it is 
^fiossible that the large Niicon majority in "72" might be the missing predictor in 
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«q»lalnlng these lower levele. Since at thio tiae we hare not included preference in 
f72» On our. predictor Ust w^ pannot be sure tKat this is 'the c^e« _ ' 
y Though our analysis prpvides support for tx-aditionaJ. eacpiauations of Party' IB. 

and its stability, thp. cognitive map that escpiains Party iD does shift. Our data sag- 
gests that « though. Father'* Party D) remains an Inportant source of wqpianation, other ' 
elements .in thtf map cnange considerably. 3h thS cphorts "TS" and "77 ^ college factors " 
are Important. la "7o"* however, it is a combination of Peer Group loyalties end colii', 
leg^ factors which take precedence over other predictors. '* • 

HtEFERMCE IN "7gw |, . . '* . 

Perhaps the way we worded our queation accounts for the fact that there is little 
"change in our respondent's candidate preferences in "Ta". Wb asked our sample to. in» • 
^ ^ dicate their preferences ^d they maintained their positions despite disparaging 'to- ' 

. , fpxmatioh about idxon which might have, encouraged them to° diasimalate. If we had asked 

■ ' ■ ■ • ■ — / ■ / ■ ■ 

. "VJho do you tldiik was the best candidate in -"72" we 6u?pect our result? wodld have dis« 

played greater )*diatti^ Our research^ however, waa .not designed to measure a spec- 

iflc environmental effect a«d the preference question seemed better able to catch lomt 

• ' • ' . ■ \ • " ' ■ ■ . ^ ■ ' . 

> tem opinion change* ? 

. Nevertheless our MGA analysis discloses a ^tf tfng Watergate influence* One that • 

holds for all cohorts and ail attitudinal diiuensions and persists tnx'ough both.T^ and 

Tj* Our predictor list becomes less, efficient in predicting preference in w72»»'lfcr each 
• - • ' . ' - . . . ^- ■ 

/ successive time period, is in the case of our other dimensions not only are we unable 

to predict as well but the underlyin^f^ jattenu^ of eaqoianation vary considerably and at 

this point in our research rather^ ine3q)'ii(i?ably. 

THE PHEDICTABlLrxY TAB LE / >i» 

... , . . "I * 

. Table. 6, wkch combines the Ha. •a?^" for each cohort for' each atlitudinal d^^ 
menrf.on, summarizes the argument for a Watergate effect.which we have made above. The 
. Efficacy and Idberal/Sonservative dimensions decrease at T2 and return to near previous 
levels at T^. Candidal ftreference in «72% however, continuously decreases ih pre- 
Q dictabiiil7* (taly Party ID deviates ttm this pattern and is increasingly predictable ' 
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from t^t ^ Sven thQ generation effect as measured 1}7 eonsecut^ye fre^lmm cla8~ 
8e« ^RreiBhnSai "Tfi"* Freohman "77"* Ereatoaa "78") demonstratea CWatei^gs^te Infiuenc* ' 
parailolifig tht^t of our cohorts* > 

coNena?sio«s_^ , . - / 

It is tempting, when considorlTi^ Vast amounts of new data to retHlzde the irhole 
field of politicaX behavior* When the results deal with attitudixial fomatioui stab« 

. V — . ; .... . . :^ - . . . ■ ^ ^ 

ility and the relationship of these to political choices the temptation is magnified* 
It is our intention to strongly resist this tenqptation* Tbns our concitisionsi despite 
all this data> axro quite modest* . ' - . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ Originally va hsnpothesised that regardless, of the degree of stability/instabilitgr^ 
orientations vouldj shoir less Stability as we moved from the pxrim^cy principle through 
the middle range to the redone^ principle j; frosi broad orientations to the epcdfio* 
FerhjGps because none of the orientations, we measured were specific enough ail of the 
attitudes we tested^ were stable regardless whether we thought them to be gener^ or * 

^ specific* • v\ / . - 

. ■ - ■ ' . • , ■ ■ . ■ • . ^ . / ■■ ^ v^ ■ ■ 

Isypothesized that the attitudes of those most* partisan would be least likely 
, to change 1^ response to Watergate* This^'seems to t£ave, been the case only for Bep«* 
ublican partisans* We also thought that information kid* media contact would effect 
stability* Our results^ though not significant^ suggest that this is true but we are 
unable to establish an explanatory pattern that would ^late these factors to attitad«* 
inai change* 

We suggested that balance theory might e^qplain attitudinal change in the trladic 
relationship between individual^ Orientation and object* Our MCA analysis^ however^ 
would suggest that balance theory as presently qonstituted is not elaborate enough to 
cope with the conplex levents that take place within the minds of our respondents* 
Boirelopmental theories that would esqpajod on HagetU wor^c would seem more appropriate* 
Berluq[>fl the best vay to view tbia phenomena is to think of the inter reiationshipa df 
attitadeffy bacl^rotmd f«ietQrei^ information^ etc* as a cognitive m«^ providing complex 
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»aet8 of aLtdrnatlTo explmtAo^ paths for axtj orientation (in thla^^caat wnjr attitude 
under •xamirtationy* Although the oi^eptation remains relatively ijtable .the effects of. 
' ' J_ maturation, 'the nearby social ^nTironment (college peer groups, etc.) and critical events 
taking place in the national political arenas cause a shift in the paths that lead to . 
^_each orientation* Thua at any given time an individual •a nsqp represents the'outcomoe 
of his specifio ao^clalization process* The paths on the mvip$ however^ nnciergo a con^ 
T tlx^ons sorting^ changing and re-sorting in the light pf new es^erience and the impact, • 
of external envijronmentaL eventa#^ , * v 

• ;% • ■ • 

^ Specifically, ^in our cohorts, attitudes have remained relatively stable. Over ^ ' • 
the three yeai^^examination period neither deeply buriisd attitudinal or personality 
factors, middle range orientatidns nor recently acquired issue positions, to the degree 
we were able to measure then^ have. changed ^^ignifl,c«ntljr# The cognitive pithwaora^ l#e#t 
.predictor liste that lead to these positions ha7e^ however^ undexigone frequent and 
" meaningful reviaions^ Though we Ipelieye that theae pattezn changes can eventually be 
categoAzed and nodelledjTieHte^F*^^^ outside of a f^ rather casual observations, 
made any attempt to do so here# ' 

Conventional idsdom and some reisearch ^Entman,, Prothro and Sharp ilp7k)i Iwfrfer 
and Kenny (l97k)$ Garrett (19711)$ McCiain (191k) 7 have suggested that Wa^rgate has 
had a major effect on the political attitudes of yotSng peopled ' Our ^results aupport 
neither the conventional wisdom or other research results* Nbt that^we have not found 

"r* ^ ■ .^^ . . ■ : - ■ h ■ ■ - 

a Watergate effect # Vq have and it is a strong one* In this sample, , however, ¥ater« 

gate ts not significantly' changing peoples* orientations* Bather it has become a parji 

^ of the cognitive map which explains those orientations* As we have noted, Watergate I, 

acts like a ndssing predictor variable in our MCA analysis, and its effect is to shakp-I 

ly decrease the abililgr of the cognitive maps as represented by our predictor lists to 

predict the attitudes of our sample* Theae lista aa indicated 1^ satisfactoxy ^R?'a^ 

were igpiita adequate before the aequence of eventa Icnoim as Watergate took place* 

^ Paradoxically we have at the same tlsi) tod much information and too ^little* We 
** ■ - * , * 

' ^ believe that our long interview form deaigned to px^cure a great de^ of general rather 
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th^n q^eclfic infoimatioh tends to reduce the "non attitude" (Reatponsea atimulated ' 
<Itt08tioiis iJhere no^prertous attitude had eadated) effect, it the* 8«ae time the iac>: 
of ^apeciflcity of the queationa: aUXohs ua to measure attitudes without fording the ra« 
apondenta into a reality teatlng rf.tuatibn in which only the atrongeat beiietera could 
avoid changiiig their responaea*^ The long texm- nature of our project, however, «inake» ' 
»it -difficult to deyise .topical questiotts which will retain their validily over a period 
of > to 7 years# ' . ^ ^ 

The numbers of variables we are measuring make the testing of balance models: , of 

^atldtttde change difficult if not impossible^ The problem as indicated by our HCk a- ^ 
nalysis is tliat respondents elusively change thi^ir patterns of atUthde ofgaidzation ' 

'rather than simply ob&iging :an orientation to rebalance a triadic relationship* 1fe 
feel this more comprex View is more closely attuned to'*fehe reality 'oJ^ attitudinal/ ^ 
bel^vloral fomation and change^ " ' 
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. TABLE # 6 , */ 

"r2« % of Variation Qqjlained by Each Psredlctor list for eabh Dependent 
Variable at each Time tof Maagurement ^f or each Cohort 

r ■ ^ , ■ ■ • _ ~^ 

EPPIGACT 



Cohort • % * % 

n ,/ • 1— ■ M . . I " V 

»76«» aa .00 . .39 

vi^ . ' .O? .13 

W ' .00 

LISERAI/GONSERVATIVE ' - 

"75* .01 .00 .lt8 

"76" .13 .06 as 

"77" .... #00 : mQ$ 

"78"'. ' - , ^ . .00 

PART? IDEWTIPICATIOM - 



"75" .26 .1*3 .^o 

"76" ' ' .0^ .2li • .1^ 

"77" ' ■ .22 / .33 

CAMDIDATE PREFEHEKCES IN 

"75" .56 .09 .00 

"76" .26 .01*1 ' VOQ 

"77" * . .19 ' .00 

"78" ' 
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l9 BtnaW (l^3> nakas a pormiaslv*! «aqpirlc«a caae for this i 
Foff ftothflr Bupport 8e« also Sitaan, Mrotlmj wd Sbaro^ • % 

Among amn of the ' recent voric dealing oqailcimy with the reiatlonsnlp 61 . 
peraonaHtgr variables to the study oi political ioarning and behavior is Renshon, 
(im>; Khutson, (1972) and Schwarta (I973n 

3*. Searing, et. al., (1974. * Footnote 'jk» p« have noted that "cohort 
ttoalTsis is prone to unde3?estimate actual attitude change. Since it. does. not treat 
tfte same individuals aciross time it is hiind to changes hidden by cancelling out 
effects'** This fact might explain the di8crepan<qr between our results and those of 
Entman, -Erothro and Sharp (197U) who empiqy a panel technique* 

It* ' Uann Si Qneat- OSIU)* For a discussion of this see Hahn & Qreen (197U) 

■ , ■ »■ 

-t>.r TheVestlons 

and scoring for this scale are as^ follows* 

. .When I was young, my parents* Yeiy of ten regularly japeiy 

.. warned me to bewajjgf of strangers ' ' o 1 — 

taught me that home was the safest 

place to be * 0 I 2 

. urged me to play only with my •brother* 

. 9r sisters Oi^ Jcids who Uved next door 0 1 2 

. told me nevdr to accept rides from people 

I didn't knoii " ♦ 0 X 2 

6* This view would ea5>iain Ifeissberg's (1973) findings (footnoted earlier) 
that despite^ efficacy induced action with negative .outcomes* efficacy remains Mgh* 
The data also supports aaget«a (l970) theories that the aiaividuaia* cognitive adi5>t- 
ation to the environment is a-contlnuous and cmulaxive process* (Che cognitive nap at 
any given liime accounts for how an individual organizes ea^erience* Given jjhat organ-' 
iaation an indlvioual can cnoige w»e cognitive Input to fit the map or adjust the map 
to accord with the input. This data woula also support aereiman (l^7i) who suggests 
that no single existing davej-opmentannodel can account for political socialization* 

_ 7*^For an eacample of the results of mlxlhg specific and'generai questions see 
Bitman, Ptothro and Shaip (1974, p* 40) and note that general questions auctt as ,#»s 2 
(on. the whole public official can rarely be trusted, they are almost always willing to 
lie to protect tharaseiveij h, I, 3 and 9 show xitti^ variation whereas specific 
questions such as 1 (while minor officials are often guilty or dishonesty in the govern- 
ment it is safe to say that high offl^dals such' as cabinet oxficers and the president 
himself are about as trustworthy as people eanUejj j and o are the kinds of question(s) 
that partioulariy In tne face of Watergate inf ormatiori would maKe it difficult for the 
respondent not to change his point of viei* Vluestlons jl, j and o are close to ^ taping 
opinions rather than attitudes and thus are less xikexy to measure deepxy=^ociaUaed 
oriom>ations sucn as social' trust* They aji-e also the questions which cause tne dlaen- 
sioij, sociiQ. trust, .to be unstable* . 
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